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Relentless Growth 

By Laurence Stern • • 

Washington Post Staff Writer *" ' 

An eloquent warning of the dangers of -I 
runaway police power ■ in America was i 
sounded on May 10, 1924 by the man who : 
three days later launched J. Edgar Hoover 
on his half-century career as director of 
the FBI.:.. , ■ 

“There is always the possibility,” said 
Attorney General Harlan Fiske Stone, “that/: 
a secret police may become a menace to 
free government and free institutions, . be- 
cause it carries -with it- the possibility, of . ' 
abuses of power .which are -not- always 
quickly apprehended or Understood.” 

■ In the ensuing 52 years Stonq’s admoni- 
tion would: remain as a reproof-; to the ... 
relentless expansion of federal police power ~ 
.to ! spy .upon and conspire, against eyer- 
-• increasing numbers.pf Americans', ’ ; . . 

.In the .complicated ! historical mosaic , 
portrayed by .the Senate intelligence, com- . 
mittee in-, its report released yesterday 
the blame is passed in many directions , 
for the burgeoning of -wiretapping';;. bug-.,', 
ging, political espionage, secret'’ listihg” 
and physical surveillance of many, theft-' ^ 
sands, of, American citizens. / ” .ivc- Jj 'fc 
It portrays, successive chief^'exS^htivqs '. 
responding to the . pressures of waiv’ na- ., 
tional dissent and even the amhitinnc ‘hf ■. 



tional dissent and even the ambitio-ns ^f 
political rivals ' by .-cranking up ’ the Vap- ; 
paratus of secret, power. - 

President Roosevelt ordered the FBI to 
compile' Jists of citizens who cabled the 
White House to, protest his war policies' 

; and ordered wiretapping of suspected , 
“subversives.” .; ' > 

Aides of President Truman received' 
wiretaps of - conversations of a high- ' 
ranking executive official with . Justice 
Felix Frankfurter and columnist Drew 
Pearson. 

President Eisenhower: received reports 
on '“purely .political and social contacts” 

, with foreign, officials by Eleanor Roosc- • 

. velt, 'Bernard Baruch and Justice :.Wil -. :■ 
liam O, Douglas. : v ■' - .1 • . 

In the Kennedy administration reporters’ 
and congressional’ staffers were wiretapped ' 
and civil rights leader Martin Luther King 
Jr., was placed . under intensive . electronic ' 
surveillance. 

. President Johnson launched surveillance 
See HISTORY, A14, Col. 1 
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Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), and used the: 
-operations against his 1964 challenger, Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R-Arz'J, . and used the 
FBI to monitor the. Democratic; National- * 
Convention .that same year for purely 
political reasons. 

• ..... .a- ■' { ■ 

; With this rich legacy of precedents, Presi- 
dent ■ Nixon authorized national 'security -! 
wiretaps of government "officials’and journal-, 
ists ,at the midpoint, of his -tenure and em- , , 
parked upon the sweeping domestic counter- 
intelligence program outlined in • the so- 
called Huston plan. 

From administration to administration, ■ 
according' ^o. the 'report,' Hoover expanded . 
his bureaucratic writ,, carefully keeping 
memoranda for the file to justify the ex-:..; 
pension of the FBI from' its origins- as a 
1 criminal ' enforcement agency to its role,- at 
Hoover’s height of- power, as enforcer . of 

- the . director’s standards, of political and 
moral orthodoxy. 

iftHow did; it happen? Who was respon- 
sible? . . 

The story is divided into three principal 
installments — the prewar and' World War 
. K period, the Cold War years and, finally, 
the racial . and antiwar ferment of. the , 

. 1960s and early 1970s. - 

. The initial irony of . Hoover’s, appoint- 
ment as head of the Justice Department’s 
Bureau of Investigation, is underscored 
in an exchange, of correspondence between- V 
^ttorney T General Stone and civil liber- 
tarian Roger Baldwin, head of, the Amer- g 
' ican Civil Liberties Union, in 1924. ; 

, .i-.Hoover had' succeeded, in persuading ' 
both Stone and Baldwin that he played, an 
-^unwilling part”, in the bureau’s past ex- , : 

cesses, which included the notorious Pal- 

mer raids on suspected subversives follow- 
ing World 1 War I. ■ ■ 

g-qflL think we' were wrong- ..in our .esti- 
mate of .his [Hoover’s] attitude,” Baldwin' 
wrote Stone. 

- Upon appointing Hoover as acting, di- 
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TQctor of the old 'Bureau of Intelligence, 

Stone gave him this mandate: “The activi- 
f. .ties of 'the.,, bureau are ,to% be -limited 

strictly to investigations of violations of * ■ 

.Jaw,, under tiny direction.or under the di- - 
rection of .an' assistant .attorney general 
. regularly conducting the work of the .De- 
partment of Justice.” ' , 

.'. .Ten' months . later -Stone was out 'of' 
office and Hoover "had 48 years more* to si 
redefine that mandate. ’■ > . 

By the mid-’30s, under growing pressure 
from President Roosevelt, the "FBI gradu- 
ally renewed the old post-Worid War I T _ v -- . 

programs to gather intelligence on tfie ” *•" relations with Congress on 
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-file, memorandum,. President’ Roosevelt 
asked for more systematic gathering 1 of 
intelligence -about “subversive activities 
JW United States;' particularly fascism 

and communism.” 

; In that conversation^ according to the 
memorandum, Hoover was already warn- 



to 
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duct’ wiretapping ggain^t. persons, suspect- 
ed of subversive activities despitelthe wire-' . 
tapping prohibition in the, 1934 Federal , 
‘ Communications' A.ct. ■ . . ' V; -■ 

- - - - v > . s - . ; ” > C. 

, — ; — ,—v . A -Hoover told Congress that wiretapping 

^-Roosevelt that Co mm u n i s ts were tak- , was “<jf considerable importance” because 
S?-*- 0f H 16 Umted.Mine Workers, of the dangers to national security, and 
* W™wc C3n NeWS ? aper G “ il a SS?; t ? e - lawmakers agreed to leave the matter ■ 
thf '^ S?rt?d - entirely. to the discretion of the executive,: 1 

fii'tlnm .1 Ppeal ^ en ;.- t ^ e c '? mm hn. ls t Inter-, without statutory standards, or require- • 

v4e ft nf n f St ,? Cted , ltS - adh ? re ?‘ s ment of a court warrant - : U;- 

vote for Roosevelt and against Alfred . nui ~ ” 

Landon “because of the fact that Gov. . In 1941 Attorney General Francis Biddle:- 
Landon as opposed to class warfare” approved a wiretap on the Los Angeles . 

■^This was the underlying formula for t Ghambe f of Commerce, with, the caveat 

Hqover’s communication with Presidents that unless there were “some ■ evidence , 

from which, cumulatively, his writ of au- connecting the. Chamber of Commerce 

thority grew and his methods evolved. By with esplon . a 2 e , I think the surveillance 

evoking the threat of Communist penetra- ■ should be. discontinued.” 
fiohj whether real or imagined Hoover • The ent ire range of illegal government- 
acquired ever greater leeway under aI activity—' wiretapping, bugging, illegal 
Vaguely worded presidential mandates to 
enlarge the political intelligence role that 
liad no basis in law, the report demon- 
strated. 

Deliberately, Congress was kept out of " ,l “ el,u UI worm. *var n mere was 

the picture as the expanded domestic in- no corresponding reduction of the domes— 
telligence -program was chartered within tic intelligence programs ,of the FBI and 
■the executive branch. Hoover 'insisted, in military intelligence agencies. Instead, as 
1938, that no • concurring ■' legislation be • -the Senate report noted, thesb programs 
sought “in order to avoid criticism or ob- “set the pattern for decades to come.” 
lections which might be raised to such an - As the Cold War era dawned,: the FBI’s 
expansion by either ill-informed persons ’ investigative scope and powers 

nr olr* „ ..U. • <• l-WA n Jr. Pr .^ /~i 



the revelations of the Watergate scandal 
—was in full* operation by the FBI during 
the World War II period. . 

With the end of World War II there was 
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or individuals with some ulterior motive.” 
Congress, for its^part, showed no keen 
appetite to get involved, according to the 
report, 

- When 1 in November, 1939, Hoover told 
the House Appropriations Committee that 
' he had set up a “general intelligence di- 
vision”, under presidential proclamation, 
"no questions were asked. Nor did' any 
member of Congress challenge Hoover’s 
assertion the following year that he was 
empowered to investigate espionage, sab- 
otage, neutrality violations and “any other 
subversive activities.” 

In the words of the Senate report, 
“Congress was . simply choosing to avoid 
the issue of defining the FBI’s intelli- 
gence jurisdiction.” 

Even though these eve'nts took place In ' 
the security-conscious atmosphere of im- 
pending -war, they set the basic pattern 
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lenged by a deferential Congress, floursh- 
ed in the atmosphere of fervid anti-corn- ( 
' m-un'ism. The admonition of Attorney Gen- J 
era! Stone that the bureau “is not con- 1 
cerned with political or other bpinions of 
individuals-. . . [but] only with such con- 
duct as -is forbidden by the laws of the : 
United . States.” Seemed long forgotten. 

By the mid-1850’s the Cointelpro opera- 
tions were launched to infiltrate, - disrupt : 

. . or discredit not . only the .. - Communist 
Party but a wide range of domestic . dissi- 
dent organizations with no connection to 
foreign powers. - — ... , -i 

It was also during this period, in 1947, 
that the Central Intelligence Agency was 
created by Congress . and its operating 
turf — in deference to Hoover’s strongly 
voiced' insistence— was defined by statute 
as beyond the U.S. borders. . 

However, the CIA, enjoying ^the" same 
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climate of executive secrecy in which, the 
FBI’s role budgeoned,' ‘dventiialls initiated 
illegal •programs of domestic surveillance. 



•It. also embarked on its own illegal mail- 



• opening operation. • 

Although resident, Truman succumbed., 
himself to the anti-CommUnist. zealotry of . 
the time, the report'chronicled'an-attempt 
on his part to rfesxst'Hooyer’s pressure for\- 
control of inyestisations to ' monit'or the 
Truman wanted to leave the authority 
loyalty of all fedeial employees. 

» to this area With the Civil;. Service Com- 
, mission- : Hooveris protests: prompted Tru- 
man to scrawl on a memorandum from his 
White -House counsel, Clark; Clifford: .“J. 
Edgar wiU in all probability' get'thls back:! 
ward looking Congress to'^ve; him' what 
he wants. It’s dangerous.” 

As the anti-Communist emotions of the 
. Cold War deepened, Hoover compiled in 
behalf of the Truman and then Eisen- 
hower White Houses the precursors of 
, the “enemies list” that acquired notoriety: 
during the Watergate revelations. * ij 
It. was first called the Security index— j 
a target list for detention in the event of, . 
national crisis— and renamed the Reserve 1 . 
Index in 'I960. > V ; - : . ' > fx ■ ' -i- 

It comprised “professors, teachers, . and ; 
educators; labor union organizers • and i 
leaders; writers, lecturers, newsmen and i 

■ others in the. mass media! field . . .” One 
of those it named was novelist Norman 
Mailer, the report said. 

Hoover even kept his own secret lists of 
suspected members,' of,, the Communist 
underground which he refused to turn i 
over to the Justice Department for fear j 

■ of ‘leaks” and because the FBI conceded 
internally that it did not have “evidence, 












3. Edgar Hoover with Hollywood star Shirley Temple during 1938 tour of FBI building. 
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whether admissible or otherwise, reflect- 
• ing actual membership in the. Communist 
Party.” ' 

The FBI and its companion agencies in 
the national security complex emerged 
from the 1950s fortified by the Cold War 
consensus and unchallenged, -both in do- 
mestic and foreign operations,, by Con- 
gress, according to the report. 

The official line of the FBI 'was that 
the hardcore Communist underground had 
been crushed by its zealous enforcement 
activities. The danger .them perceived to 
come from other groups, such as the 
Socialist Workers Party, whose members 
were supporter^ of Leon Trotsky in the 
political split of more than three decades 
earlies with Josef Stalin. The SWP be- 
came the target of an . ongoing Cointelpro 
operation that inundated its headquarters 
and . membership over the years with FBI 
agents. 

But as the 1960s wore on, the bureau 
had richer targets — such as the Ku Klux 
Klan,_the “New Left,” and the black na- 
tionalist movement — .for . its weapon, 
Cointelpro. ! . 

; * n the Kennedy administration 
tne bureau was employed in one of its 
most., blatant political roles by the White 
House. This was the. bugging and wire- 
Principals in the campaign by 
tne lJoijiiiici] Republic for a larger share 
of the U.S. sugar quota. 

During the Kennedy administration FBI * 










of Americans,/ -inciudmg 1 former .-House 
Agricultural Committee Chairman' Harold 
Cooley (D-N.'C.), a 'WasKiiigton^l^v_fi.rm, ’ 
two registered lobbyists, Capitol Hill staff- 
ers and foreign officials seeking the quota, «t' 
■ the report said. Attorney . General -Robert >S 
F.. Kennedy specifically .authorized a wire- , 7 
tap of Cooley's secretary, it added. . ■ ' ' . ' 

'F.7pr‘trrYnif» ctnrwoill arw>o of fho "Mow Vor*lr 
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' eign officials produced a flow of extra- 
neous political information- that Hoover 
passed on. to Attorney General Kennedy. 

One example: 

“A foreign 1 official was reported . to be 
'"in lOcntact with two congressmen’s secre- 
taries 'for. reasons .other than business.’ T. 

The report said the FBI’s own evalua- 
\.tion of these wiretaps indicates that they 
.“undoubtedly ... contributed heavily to 
: the’ administration’s success” in passing 
\ -its -sugar ’bill. - V' ' 



: » — ... ’• \ 

As the struggle for racial equality, first 
: in the South and then in the -black ghet- 

t"- toese of ’ the-^Jiorthern cities, reached 
heavier levels of confrontation; the FBI 
.. , found a new role. Under the;. direction of ; 
BRobert .Kennedy and .. his Civil Rights 
Division the FBI penetrated and mounted 
Cointelpro operations against the Ku Klux 
Klan. • 

Klansmen, like the Black Panthers and 
. the antiwar dissidents, found themselves 
• . the targets of clandestine governmental 
activity designed not only to thwart" racist 
activities but also to disrupt their organi- 
sations and, in some cases, jeopardize 
their marriages and. home life. 

In its offensive against the New Left 
..the FBI expanded its arsenal of acronymic 
operations. 

There was VIDEM (Vietnam Demonstra- 
tion) and STAG (Student Agitation) pro- 
grams under which the FBI gathered in- 
formation against young radicals. 

- The .FBI’s, operating definition' of the : 
New Left, as voiced by the head of its 
New Left: intelligence -unit, was defined 
as follows: 

“It has never been strickly defined, as. 

I know . ... It’s more'or less an attitude, I 
would think.” ,. 

. One bureau memorandum remarked that 
“the new Left has on many occasions vici- 
ously and scurrilously attacked the Direc- 
tor and the Bureau in an attempt to ham- 
per our investigations and drive us off 
the college campuses.” 

This was the history from which the re- 
cently publicized excesses of the Nixon ad-. 

. ministration flowed., 

‘But much of the history of those abuses 
. came to light for the- first time in the in- 
vestigation of executive actions forced into 
the open by the Watergate scandal.- 
The Senate report concludes there is 
enough blame to go around. : , 
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• Washington Post Staff .Writer. 












The Senate ' intelligence c o m m i tt e e 
charged yesterday that overzealous efforts 
to protect the national security have con- 
cealed government, lawlessness over 40 
years under both Democratic and Repub- 
lican Presidents: 

• In a report on domestic ^spying - by the i 

- FBI and other government agencies, the 
committee disclosed a steadily expanding 
pattern. of unwarranted invasions of pri- 
vacy, manipulation of the press, and viola- 

' Hons of constitutional and statutory rights,' 

V; all iii the name of countering supposedly 
“subversive” activities/' . 

The detailed, 396-page report showed 
improprieties at every level— sometimes 
= ' commanded » by the- White House; some- 
times . condoned by Attorneys Genera!, 
sometiiries -simply conceived by . under- 
, lings who, concealed their misdeeds from . 
their superiors. ‘ . ' 

: “Unsavory and vicious tactics have been 

■ . employed — including anonymous attempts' 

. . to, break- up, marriages, disrupt .meetings, 
hv ostracize persons • from their professions ' 

. and: provoke target , groups into rivalries 
“ that might'-.result in deaths,” the commit- ■ 

• tee said. sV.' . 

hit. -“Intelligence agencies,” the report add- \ 

■ ed, “have served the. political , and per- 
sonal objectives of Presidents and other , 
high officials. While, the agencies often 
committed excesses in response to pres- 
sure from high officials in the executive 
branch 'and Uorigress. jhey also occasion- 
ally' initiated improper activities and then 
concealed them from' officials whom they, ' 
had a’ duty to inform.” 

. _ The report said: ■ , ' ’ 

• Officials in the" White- House and the 
Justice Department, including then Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson and. Attorney Gen- 
eral " Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, were 
aware of some of the FBI’s persistent 
efforts to discredit the Rev. Dr. Martin 
L.uther. King Jr. but made only tepid, 
“clearly inadequate” responses to the , 

- strong indications of FBI wrongdoing that, 

they received. .. . 

• The FBI, continued to investigate- the 
NAACP for at least 25 years for signs 
bf . Communist subversion although no" 

See INTELLIGENCE, A15, Col. 1 



The Kennedy administration initiated 
' an FBI jay^stigation of lobbying over, 
pending sugar legislatfolr ih.~1961 whiclf{ 
led to Attorney, General Robert, F. Ken- 
.nedy’s approval 'of ^iretapsion the home 
■phones of the clerk of the House Agricul-, 
-ture Committee, three'Agricultur^)epart- 
ment officials, and the-hOme and Business 
phones of a registered foreign agent. The 
investigation also involved the bugging of' 
a New York hotel room occupied by House ' 
Agriculture- Chairman- Harold Cooley (D- 
N.C.). 

• An FBI document boasted that a “pre- 
i text” phone call to the mother of “black 

power” advocate Stokley Carmichael — 
telling her that members' of ' the Black; 

■ ; Panther Party intended to. kill her son — 
left her “shocked.” According to the 1963 

, memo, the FBI felt that it had been re- 
sponsible for Carmichael’s' flight to Africa 
the next day. ■. 

• President Truman and his aides reg- 
ularly received tidbits . of political intelli- 
gence labeled “Personal and Confidential” 

i.;from-FBI. Director J, Edgar- Hoover, . in- 
ti 'eluding, inside information gleaned from 
wiretaps on individuals such as a former 
Roosevelt White" House aide, who. was. try- 
ing to influence, the Truman, administra- 
tion’s appointments. The’ target of the tap, 
which' ' had nothing to dO with - national 
security, was' not named in the report but! 
was reliably reported to be Washington 
xlawyer -Thomas G. (Tommy) - Corcoran. 

As 1 - part . of, ' the .- FBIVX Cointelpro 
(counterintelligence program), an ; anony- 
mous, letter was sent to the wife of .a Ku 
Klux Klansman informing her that - her 
husband had “taken the: flesh of another 
unto himself,” and, identifying the other 
as a woman named Ruby,' with her “lust- 
filled eyes and, smart aleck figure.” 

-- Although many of the excesses in the 
report dealt: with wiretaps, bugs and-- im-f 
« proper use oi the mail, the 'committee 

1 : also said the more widespread use of in- 
' formants was badly in need of legislative 
^.controls and restrictions. 

L The FBI’s ; current budget, the report 
disclosed, includes , more than , $7,4, million 
for its “domestic.security informants,” more 
..than twice what', it. 'spends on informant^' 

4 , against organized,, crime. , Confidential do- " 
--mestic-security spies cost, even more in the' 

• fate 1960s and early. 1.970s whem -the’ . CIA K 
.military intelligence agences and even the 
- electronically - minded National-’ Security 1 

■ . Agency, were working with' the FBI to com- ' 
fpile;' information': about the vaguely 'defined , 



“New Left” and black activists. ■ 

“The. paid and- directed informant has . 
. bden the most., exteunsiyely used technique 
.-..in FBI domestic, intelligence investigations,” 
„,Bie committee found. According to a recent 
General Accounting Office study, they were 
used in 83 per cent of the eases sampled. 

As of -last June, the report continued,' 
.the FBI had 1,500 domestic intelligence 
informants. In 1972,‘the bureau had more: 
than 7,000 recruits in' its. “ghetto inform- 
ant” program alone. - • 

“There are " no statutes v or published ’ 




^egulaupns'governing the use ' ofanfohri- ! 
' rants,”; and the FBI can' use them' guidecPE 
.only by -the bureaii’s own internal direc- 
fives, the report said. ; . .- ; ... , 

'■ >“In the;.abserice of-’clear and---precis.e ; > 
Witten provisions directly, applicable- •■to ■■ 
informants,”. -the committee added, ‘.‘FBI;, 
intelligence informants have. , engaged in>. 

• violent and other illegal activity.” ■' 

. One who penetrated ..the Klan occa- 
sionally joined his colleagues in . kicking 
people off buses and in using . baseball 
bats, clubs, chains.and pistols on Freedom ■ 
Riders in Alabama, J 

, Another informant, assigned to a right- 
wing . paramilitary " group in California ' 
called the Secret Army Organization “be- 
t-name an innovator of various harassment 
actions.” ‘ .. 

He took part in the firebombing of an 
automobile and conducted ‘‘surveillance” 
of a San Diego State University professor 
during which an ,SAO subordinate who 
was with him took out a. gun and fired 
into the professor’s home, wounding a' 
young woman. . 

.. Warning that its. findings cannot be 
dismissed as isolated acts limited in time 
and confined to a few. willful 1 men, the 
committee proposed 96 specific remedies 
that would, for the first time, put statutory 
limits and- bounds; on the -government’s 
asserted right, to conduct investigations 
in areas where -there is no crime. - 
Speaking of the abuses uncovered dur- 
ing the prolonged and highly secretive 

• lo-month committee investigation. Sen. 
Walter Mondale (D-Minn.), chairman of 
the panel’s domestic intelligence subcom- 
mittee. called for “fundamental reform 

ou ? domestic intelligence system — laws 
. to replace vague executive orders; strong- 
er, lines of accountability and control;; 

\ supervision of the courts lyvhere the priv- 
acy of Americans is threatened' by wire- 
taps, bugs,_mail openings and break-ins; 
and effective remedies .for citizens whose 
rights are violated.” . .- 
.' “‘All this happened,” ; Slondaie told re-" 
porters at a news briefing yesterday, “be- 
. cause intelligence agencies were ordered 
to break the, law, felt they had- a right to 
break the. law, and even felt they had a 
duty under some higher claim of so-called > 
‘national security’ to break the law.” 

The. committee blamed, the abuses on - 

• i' 1 "'**- *&■&--** faktii: ; 

what seems to have -been . a complete 
breakdown of the traditional system of 
checks and' jaalances. 

Not only did the executive' branch fail 
. to ^.supervise its Own intelligence agencies,, 
th'e report said, ..but Congress seldom 
questioned the use to which its appropria- 
tions were, being, put, and the courts have 
proven themselves “reluctant to grapple” 
with the few - domestic intelligence issues 
. that have come before them. 

Instead, the committee suggested, the ' 

' main ‘brake guarding against worse ex- 
cesses was simply the- .“flap potential;” 

the fear that, illegal activities .would be- 
come public knowledge. •' - - . - 

‘‘As far. as legality is concerned, morals, ' 
or ethics, (it) was never raised by myself 
or anyone else,”, the FBI’s former assis- 

• tant - director, of - intelligence, . William C.? S 
Sulivan, told the committee. ‘T think this 
suggests really in government that we are 
amoral. In government— I am not speak- 



ing for everybody — the- general-.atmos-, 

. phere is one of amorality.” 

The prolonged committee inquiry' was 
launcheM' last-’ year- in tfietwake of news 
reports and disclosures concerning 'both 
the FBI and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

-> ^vas supposed to be completed last.,- 

September', but deadlines kept:. slipiiing as' 



y-_mony, .taker. largely ir. secrets, and tens 
■'of thousands <»'even^jhor t e\ secret 'docu- ■ 
ments and; memoranda'' reluctantly, sup-- 
v plied by the executive branch-;-- -v/£ 

.Ironically, . the rfindings’come'', aha- -time 

4-V> ~ I r — jC 



. at yesterday’s briefing acknowledging the' 
difficult fight they now face simply to win 
establishment of d permanent ".oversight . 
. committee with exclusive legislative and 

- -budget-making authority. ■ 

Without, such a new committee, said , 
Sen. -Howard H. Baker Jr. (R-Tehn.), “all 
- this is for naught.” - 
■ ‘Absent from the session were Chairman 

- -Frank Church (D-Idaho), who is campaign- 
ing for the Democratic presidential horn- - 
ination, andiSens: John G. Tower (R-Tex.) 
and Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) who re- 
fused to sign the report: 

Gold-water denounced it in a- -.six-page- ■ 
appendix; as “a voluminous and rambling N 
treatise which piUories the nation’s do- 
mestic lritbHigence agencies, fixes indivi- 
dual culpability, ignores agency efforts 
at -reform, and urges the adoption of 
recommendations and findings unsubstan- - 
. - .tiated by fact." 

. . The report was far more revealing, and 
explicit than the repetitive", and ’ some- 
.what ponderous volume on, foreign in-' 
teliigencs activities that the' committee 
issued Monday. Staff members said this , 
-was due in part to .the committee’s, in- . 
sistence on disclosures of abuses .directly 
affecting American citizens, in contrast to 
, clandestine U.S. activities abroad. 

: Other, highlights - of the ' report dealt 

, . with: 

THE KING INVESTIGATION * 

At’ the August; 1963; March on, Wa’sh- 
•ingtori’.T^ing told the’ country of jKis “dream” 

: that someday “all -of; God’s children, black 
men and iyhite men, Jews 'and Gentiles. 
Protestants and Catholics; will be able to 
join hands and sing in thfe words of , the. 
old Negro spiritual. ‘Free at'last, free .at 
last,vtha£[k‘ God Almighty, I’m ‘free, at , last,.” 

The FBI’s Domestic Intelligence Division 
.rated the performance as, “demogogic’’ aiid' . 
concluded that it had made King the “most,, 

. dangerous and effective Negro leader, in the, , 
country,”. 

Shortly afterwards, in a campaign that 
; continued ! ;until after ‘.King’s assassination, ', 
the FBI decided to “take him off his 
pedestal” and rated him. as a threat because 
. he might “abandon his supposed/obedience’ 

. to white liberal doctrines ' [nonviolence]” : i- 
someday. ; s . : 

Following a nine-hour meeting at FBI i 

- headquarters in December of 1963, FBI 
agents -planted' a microphone in King’s .) 
bedroom at the Willard' Hotel here and 
during the next two years installed at 
least 14 more “bugs” iri hotel rooms King 






T^'obc'upied’ across the .country. ' :: 

' Attorney General Kennedy' who! had au- /. 

!» ,- thqrized taps on : King’ ^'.telephones earlier? •’ 
in- 1963,, was. apparently inever,. explicitly- 5 

■ -told"; of the microphone: surveillances, the 
^/•committee said, hut'Kennedy ‘‘did received? ; 

"reports containing .unattributed informa-EiOib 
iT’tion from that surveillance from which ;he,‘”! 
Wight? "have', .concluded that 'microphones . 
were the source.” , v^'ccia 

Another ostensible excuse " for the in- 
/“‘.vestigations' swirling about' King w.gs the 
' ..suspicion that one .of his. key' advisers 
• might be a Communist. “sympathizer.” , f 
... .- - ,-When the [FBI’a; New; York field office 
^’ •concluded that the adviser was not,'FBI%; 

headquarters responded, with what the. 

A committee described as- a theory of “guilty ’'? 

(• auntil' proven innocent.”-..' ;v 

The ; FBI -’headquarters reply .memo, i 
. slated: '<o'-y ■ ■ / 

“The . bureau does?;not'-;agree;With. the- 
’ expressed . , belief of . the field office that; , 
(deleted) , is' not sympathetic to the party -t, 

' cause. While there may not . be any evi : ., 

■ dense that.' '.(deleted) -Ms .a Communist, 

neither is th&e .'apy ' suhsUui^ v 'evidenge;^ 
that he is anti-Cotomumst.” ’ '■ 

.In 1964, a “sterilized” tape, apparently;.' 

.. . containing compromising, 'sexually ex- , 

. plicit, excerpts from,. King’s hotel rooms, ' 

■ c was “anonymously” mailed to King with - 1 

jwbt. £&-' K ? 1 - 

-..---.A P-..S,. i_;, - •- , ' ' 

... an anonymous letter that he reportedly, 
r;G'Vtob^-as^'siiicide .suggestion.; • 

; According, to, former FBI Assistant -Di- 

rector Sullivan; the .purpose of the mailing ; 

•; , . was ‘‘ ‘to. blackmail King into silence . . 

.. to stop him from', criticizing- Hoover '. 

, d to diminish his, stature. In other words, if. 

it caused a break between , Coretta and 
.. ..Martin'd-iuther King,, that would diminish 
' his . stature. It . would weaken him as a 
A leader,’ ” the report said. . . 

■ ' ' j: At around the same time that it mailed 

; ‘ h’te “sanitized” tape -to King, the FBI was - 

“also -apparently offering tapes and trans- 
“cripts to reporters, the committee found. 

. . SEE NO EVIL : ' 

. The, campaign - v to discredit King was , 
also offered by the committee as -an. ex- 
ample, of the neglect that Presidents, At- 
" tdrneys General and other Cabinet officers 
have, until recently,; accorded ’ to clear 
. evidence of. improper domestic activities 
1 by intelligence agencies. ", . ■" ’ 

The Senate report alluded, for instance, 
to November of 1964 when Washington , 
Post executi+e editor Benjamin. C. Brad- 
lee, then Washington bureau chief of 
• Newsweek magazine, told Attorney Gen- >' 
eral Katzenbach , and Assistant Attorney 1 
General Burke Marshall that the FBI had 
' approached one of his reporters and of- 
.fered an opportunity to hear some “in- 
.teresting" tapes involving King. . .. 
Katzenbach. told the committee' he had 
- 3M -ijif:- yip? V' 



a.;-*. -... 

been “shocked” and. that, he and Marshall ,. 
Informed President Johnson who “took the 
matter ‘veiy seriously”; an4 promised to 

contact Hoover. . . , 

, Alluding to Bradlee without naming him 
in the report, the committee said the only. 
^'record 'of’ thfe-.^pisode :n. JlU,^iies is a” . 

, memo .hy-top-ranking;HooyOr deputy Car- 
tha DeLoach.- ' .1 , . ’ h 

■ In it, the report stated,. DeLoach' quoted 
. Johnson’s, press . secretary, Moyers, as 
A, -having' said, that the .‘President .“felfthat 
a IBradleel lacked- integrity. 1 ’’:- J V ;-■? - It ", ' 
Moyers ‘.told 'the Senate committee'- he "■ 
couldn’t remember the. incident: but said i 
! f ..“it -would, .be fair , to .conclude that: the, 
v 'President' had been upset, by the fact that, ’ 
[Bradlee} revealed the -bureau’s conduct 1 
A rather than the bureau’s conduct itself.” ' - 
... On another occasion, the.:' committee re- 
ported, the FBI gave Johnson White House ; 

. aide Walter Jenkins a, bureau report:“un- 
favorable'to ;Dr. King.”. ' ' 

^According -to a Jan. 14, 1964, memo to 
. Hoover,- Jenkins stated' that he ?‘was of the',’ 
opinion that the FBI could perform a. good 
“ service to the country if this.matter could 
somehow be Confidentially given to mem- . 
here of the press. (In an interview with the - \ 
Senate committee 1 staff, : Jenkins, denied 
having made such a suggestion; the report 
said Jenkins , pleaded, illness when asked 
to , testify . formally and has failed to 
' answer written interrogatories submitted 
to him “for response, under" oath.”) 
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